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Too 


als,  too  much  information 


and  imenthusiastic  personnel  can  dim 
your  knowledge  management  efforts. 
Here’s  how  to  keep  your  knowledge 
management  initiative  shining  bright. 


IT  TOOK  THOMAS  Edison  over 

6,000  attempts  before  he  found 
a  filament  for  his  first  light  bulb. 
As  he  said,  “Genius  is  1%  inspi¬ 
ration  and  99%  perspiration.” 

Likewise,  implementing  knowi- 
edge  management  on  an  organi¬ 
zationwide  basis  is  no  overnight 
project  Companies  are  using 
knowledge  to  foster  customer  inti¬ 
macy,  operational  excellence  and 
innovation,  but  it  takes  persever¬ 
ance  and  hard  work.  Just  what 
makes  it  so  hard? 

I’ve  reflected  on  some  of  the 
work  we  have  done  in  the  area  of 
knowledge  management  I’d  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
most  difficult  implementation 
issues  we’ve  seen  and  how  they 
have  been  overcome. 


Too  Much y  Too  Soon 


THE  PRESSURES  on  knowledge 
management  projects  are  often  over¬ 
whelming.  Organizations  seek  imme¬ 
diate  bottom-line  benefits  and  direct 
results,  frequently  driving  people  to 
set  out  first  stage  goals  that  are  way 
too  ambitious.  It’s  no  wonder  that 
one  of  the  major  implementation 
problems  is  simply  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  too  much  at  once. 


Trying  to  do  too  much  almost 
became  a  real  problem  for  one 
financial  services  company.  Man¬ 
agement  was  under  a  lot  of  pressure; 
the  company’s  growth  rate  was  lag¬ 
ging  behind  comparable  companies 
in  its  industry.  The  firm  needed  to 
be  better  at  anticipating  market  and 
customer  demand  and  developing 
new  products  that  would  meet  these 
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emerging  needs.  Management  rea¬ 
soned  that  a  corporatewide  infra¬ 
structure  to  share  knowledge  could 
help  the  firm  be  more  innovative 
and  thus  help  retain  customers  and 
obtain  additional  business. 

That  desire  to  become  more  inno¬ 
vative  spawned  a  long  list  of  ambi¬ 
tious  goals  for  this  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  initiative.  Executives  wanted 
not  just  to  improve  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  anticipate  customer 
needs,  but  to  move  the  company  far 
beyond  its  past  practices.  They  want¬ 
ed  their  new  knowledge  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  boost  creative  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  something  current  systems  did 
not  support.  Management  hoped  to 
reach  a  new  level  of  customer  focus, 
of  intimacy,  loyalty  and  enhanced 
relationships  with  their  customers. 
Executives  felt  this  required  turning 
the  company  into  a  virtual  organi¬ 
zation,  with  business  units  working 
together  through  use  of  technology. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  so  many 
goals  at  once.  Executives  need  to 
select  their  priorities.  But  how? 

Picking  one  target  product  area 
to  be  “fixed”  at  a  time  is  the  best 
way  to  start.  Look  for  the  most 
immediate,  tangible  results  you  can 
provide  by  knowledge-sharing, 
while  keeping  in  mind  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  overall  strategic  direction.  The 
financial  services  company  picked 
its  target  by  looking  at  which  prod¬ 
uct  lines  suffered  the  most  from 
obsolescence  and  lack  of  customer 
focus  and  seeing  why  the  people 
responsible  were  not  very  innova¬ 
tive  in  reviewing  those  products. 
They  could  then  figure  out  what 
new  knowledge  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  and  who  needed  it  most. 

Once  it’s  clear  where  knowledge¬ 
sharing  can  have  the  most  impact, 
the  next  step  is  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  financial  services  firm 
did  it  by  creating  product  develop¬ 
ment  “innovation  teams.”  The  teams 
partner  IS  staff  with  product  cham¬ 
pions,  marketing  people  and  other 
business  types.  (This  is  an  approach 
we  have  also  used  at  Coopers  & 
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,,  deliberately  chose  the  word 
^art.’’JKnowledge  management^ 
'  .involves  bringing  peopie  togeth- 
I  er  in  fle)dble  wa^,  rather  than 
imposing  fixed,  ngid  roles  with 
I  given  rules.  A'actitloners  need 
L  to  ad}ust  and  respond  appropri- 
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Lybrand.)  The  teams  encourage  cre¬ 
ativity  and  debate  and  result  in  a  wide 
range  of  suggestions  and  possibilities. 

Planning  and  innovation  teams 
helped  the  company  to  prioritize  its 
knowledge  management  efforts.  In 
time,  it  also  had  two  other  desired 
effects:  organizational  change  and 
product  innovation.  As  they  worked 
together,  members  recognized  the 
benefits  of  bringing  together  people 
with  different  viewpoints  and  knowl¬ 
edge  sets.  The  teams  also  learned  how 
to  use  IT  more  effectively.  As  part  of 
the  team,  IS  was  involved  in  the  over¬ 
all  design  and  implementation  of 
these  processes.  The  result:  The  com¬ 
pany  began  to  develop  new  products 
and  anticipate  new  markets,  while 
changing  into  a  knowledge-based 
organization. 

/'■  ' 
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Information  Overload 


IN  AN  ERA  where  it’s  easy  to  access 
a  world  of  information,  avoiding 
information  overload  is  an  issue  in 
knowledge  management.  Sometimes, 
too  much  information  can  hurt  pro¬ 
ductivity  instead  of  helping. 

Recently,  another  organization 
came  to  us  concerned  that  it  wasn’t 
seeing  the  business  benefits  it  had 
expected  from  the  search  engines, 


online  information  access  capabil¬ 
ities  and  reference  tools  it  had  pro¬ 
vided  its  employees.  Management 
had  expected  to  see  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  research  and 
reports;  instead  they  perceived  a 
decline.  People  were  taking  even 
longer  to  pull  research  together,  and 
the  reports  were  filled  with  seem¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  material.  People 
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Capturing  Best  Practices 


were  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness 
of  the  sources  now  available. 

The  problem  is  really  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Just  think  about  how  much 
time  is  wasted  on  pointless  Web 
searches  by  inexperienced  people. 

The  answer?  Become  a  “picky 
eater.”  It’s  more  useful  to  provide 
quality  information  and  analysis  than 
access  to  thousands  of  sources. 

Companies  need  to  be  selective 
about  their  information  sources. 
They  should  figure  out  what  knowl¬ 
edge  is  needed  to  do  certain  jobs,  and 
how  to  provide  the  information.  Nor 
should  management  assume  that 
intelligent  agents  and  filters  alone 
can  save  their  firms  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  overload  demon.  A  much 
more  effective  way  to  turn  informa¬ 
tion  into  knowledge  is  to  choose  the 
best  information  sources  up  front, 
and  then  use  agents  and  filters  to 
search  through  that  preselected  infor¬ 
mation. 

We’re  taking  this  approach  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  by  creating  a 
new  kind  of  library  we  call  CyberLyb. 
The  goal:  provide  access  to  the  best 
thinking  worldwide.  We  had  our  top 
library  and  research  people  select  the 
best  business  information  sources,  be 
they  equity  research  from  investment 
banks,  credit  analyses  from  major  rat¬ 
ing  organizations  and  business  and 
trade  periodicals.  We  also  created 
links  to  the  best  Web  sites  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  statistics,  as  well 
as  top  online  technical  resources. 

However,  picky  eating  isn’t 
enough;  knowledge  workers  need 
support  to  help  use  the  sources  they’ve 
been  given.  That  can  be  provided 
through  a  “content  help  desk.”  Just 
as  IT  support  units  answer  hardware, 
software  and  network  questions, 
knowledge  managers  need  to  help 
guide  people  through  the  content 
maze.  We  have  such  a  content  help 
desk  in  use  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand; 
while  we  have  talked  to  many  orga¬ 
nizations  that  plan  to  do  this,  none 
that  we  know  of  has  implemented 
one  so  far. 


CAPTURING  AND  implementing 
best  practices  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  reasons  companies  engage  in 
knowledge  management.  But  how 
do  you  know  which  praaices  are  truly 
best  practices?  How  do  you  turn  that 
know-how  into  a  usable  system? 

Many  companies  try  to  do  too 
much  and  capture  all  their  com¬ 
pany’s  processes.  Instead  of  best 
practices,  they  end  up  with  giant 
databases  that  are  unwieldy,  unman¬ 
ageable  compilations  of  practices: 
some  good,  some  bad,  some 
mediocre  and  few  truly  “best.” 
These  systems  force  users  to  wade 
through  reams  of  information 
before  getting  to  any  real  gems. 

What  is  the  answer?  Start  by 
finding  the  best  people.  Look  for 
experts  who  are  sought  out  by  their 
associates  when  they  have  questions. 
Seek  out  “franchise  thinkers”  who 
do  the  best  work  and  understand 
the  organizational  strategy. 

How  do  you  find  these  people? 
A  good  approach  is  to  perform 
“knowledge  audits”  and  create 
“knowledge  profiles”  so  that  you  can 
see  what  knowledge  is  needed  to 
perform  a  particular  function  and 
the  effects  of  personality  and  per¬ 
spective.  They  help  companies 


understand  what  kind  of  person  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  given  position. 

A  knowledge  audit  reviews  the 
overall  knowledge  assets  of  an  orga¬ 
nization,  or  the  sources,  references, 
systems,  training,  etc.  that  an  orga¬ 
nization  already  has  in  place.  These 
include  its  people,  methodologies, 
publications,  speeches,  presenta¬ 
tions,  work  products  and  lessons 
learned  from  experience. 

You  can  think  of  knowledge  pro¬ 
files  as  a  “yellow  pages”  of  who  knows 
what.  They  focus  on  specific  aspects 
of  the  requirements  involving  knowl¬ 
edge  and  their  sources  as  personified 
in  a  person  or  position.  A  profile  can 
focus  on  geography,  organizational 
units,  industries,  company  policies, 
regulations,  processes,  or  whatever 
is  required  to  understand  what 
knowledge  it  takes  to  perform  well 
in  a  task  or  function. 

These  techniques  were  used  by 
an  organization  which  re-engineered 
its  customer  service  process.  One 
outcome  of  the  re-engineering  was 
the  development  of  a  customer  ser¬ 
vice  workstation.  Although  the  work¬ 
station  was  a  success,  much  of  the 
knowledge  in  people’s  heads  never 
made  it  into  the  workstation.  The 
system  lacked  “strategy  nuggets,”  the 
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rules  of  thumb  that  those  high  per¬ 
formers  had  been  using  for  years  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  hidden  messages  (“I’m  anx¬ 
ious  about  this.”  “I’m  confused.” 
“Can  you  really  help  me?”). 

Capturing  that  information 
became  the  new  goal  —  both  to  fos¬ 
ter  learning  and  to  make  sure  that 
if  high-performing  people  left  the 
firm  their  know-how  remained. 

The  company  did  a  knowledge 
profile  of  the  various  levels  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representatives  (CSR) 
to  understand  what  knowledge  exist¬ 
ed,  what  the  best  practices  were  as 
done  by  the  high  performers,  and 
what  it  takes  from  a  skills,  knowledge 
and  training  perspective  to  perform 
them.  It  was  then  possible  to  devel¬ 
op  methods  for  knowledge  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  sharing  techniques  to 
capture  and  disseminate  that  infor¬ 
mation. 

They  found  the  “strategy  nu^ets” 
by  using  the  interview  techniques 
employed  by  knowledge  engineers  to 
develop  artificial  intelligence  systems. 
In  this  case,  some  of  the  questions 
asked  to  create  a  knowledge  profile 
include: 

■  What  roles  do  the  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representatives  take  when  answer¬ 
ing  calls?  (e.g.,  expert,  confidant, 
‘friend,’  salesman,  sympathizer?) 

■  What  makes  a  particular  CSR  bet¬ 
ter  than  another? 

■  What  skills  are  required  to  be  a 
good  CSR? 

■  What  kinds  of  knowledge  do 
CSRs  need  (procedures,  regulations, 
products,  industry  trends)? 

■  How  do  CSRs  get  this  knowledge 
and  keep  it  current? 

■  What  knowledge  and  skills  are 
not  supported  by  current  tools  and 
training? 

■  What  personality  types  tend  to  be 
most  effective  in  this  job? 

■  Is  educational  background  a  crit¬ 
ical  determinant? 

■  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  general¬ 
ization  about  the  “required  per¬ 
sonality  and  background  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  CSR  position? 


Using  the  answers,  the  company 
profiled  the  kind  of  knowledge  and 
the  skills  required  by  CSRs,  how 
important  each  was  for  success,  how 
they  are  acquired  both  formally  and 
informally  and  the  personalities 
encountered.  The  company,  with  our 
help,  created  a  template  which  ranked 
people  as  trainee,  novice,  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  expert  depending  on  their 
skill  in  dealing  with  customers,  time 
on  the  job  and  knowledge  employed. 
For  each  level,  they  identified  any 
special  skills  and  knowledge  required. 
Besides  helping  the  company  decide 
what  kind  of  people  it  needed,  it 
helped  the  firm  answer  other  ques¬ 
tions:  What  are  our  training  gaps? 
What  should  we  look  for  in  our  new 
people?  What  knowledge  sharing 
activities  do  we  need?  What  systems 
would  really  get  knowledge  sharing 
going  in  the  company? 

The  result  was  a  knowledge-based 
system  everyone  uses  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  replenish  and  update.  Initially 
designed  on  paper  and  called  the 
“Customer  Service  Representative 
Playbook,”  it  contains  scenarios  of 
many  different  types  of  calls  from 
customers  and  how  they  were  han¬ 
dled  by  those  who  were  identified 
through  the  exercise  above  as  high 
performers  who  employed  best  prac¬ 
tices.  The  information  could  then  be 
used  by  the  less  experienced  to  learn 
how  to  handle  a  given  situation. 

Ultimately  it  was  translated  into 
a  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Notes 
database  on  the  customer  service 
workstation.  The  system  became  the 
“working  memory”  of  the  group.  To 
keep  it  current,  all  of  the  CSRs  gath¬ 
er  daily  to  share  and  record  items  they 
learned  and  new  methods  they  cre¬ 
ated.  They  follow  carefully  thought 
out  guidelines  on  what  can  be 
entered,  and  a  simple  filtering  mech¬ 
anism  makes  sure  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  appropriate.  Contributing 
knowledge  for  sharing  has  become 
part  of  the  CSRs’  daily  routine.  This 
not  only  provides  people  with  need¬ 
ed  skills  enhancement  but  stimulates 
thinking  about  how  to  do  their  work. 
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THINK  backwards.  Before 
developing  your  own  knowl- 
edge  management  systemsf"^  >4 
think  about  the  end  result  you 
:  seek.  How  does  knowledge  fit 
Into  the  company’s  most  basic 
needs?  What  are  your  compa-  ,, 

.  ny’s  critical  success  factors? 

IDENTIfY  your  company’s  j?,  ^ 

thought  leaders,  the  ones  who 
are  generating  innovative 


insights. 
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"  ADJUST  THE  reward  structured 
Do  your  company’s  star  per-  ^ 

^  formeiS  tend  to  shali  knowi-.| 
edge  or  keep  It  to  them- 
^  selves?  Are  they  knowledge 
'  hoarders?  Rewards  should  be 
.  based  on  who, shares  best,' 
'^fnot  Just  who  knows  best  Inte-^ 
V-  grate  responsibility  for  con-' 
f'  tributing  best  practices  and 
sharing  knowledge  within  the 
employee  appraisal  process. 
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Lf  .FOCUS  on  creating  value 
through  application  to  real  sit- 
nations.  Don’t  Just  gather  and 
store  knowledge  in  a  data- 
base  somewhere  but  actively 


m 


leverage  it  for  daily  use. 


||  CONSIDER  dewloping  an 
interactive  database  where 
people  can  easily  find  and 
share  Information  on  best 
practices.  To  control  quality, 
use  subject  matter  experts  to 
review  the  information  that 
people  submit.  Have  them 
think  about  who  else  could 
want  it,  how  else  it  might  be 
used,  and  where  else  should  it 
be  made  avaiiabie  for  the 
most  utiiity. 
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Knowledge  Management  Web  Sites 

THE  EXECmWE  REPORT  ON 


KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  HOME 
PAGE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT 
AUSTIN 

(kman .  bus.utexas.echi) 

This  site  is  dedieated  to  knowledge 
management  as  it  relates  to  the 
business  world.,  it  includes  products 
for  knowledge  management,  oi^ani- 
zatlons  that  can  provide  Informatioii 
on  knowledge  management  and 
other  resources  and  publications, 


Including  papers  by  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  expert.fand  U.T.  professorj 
Thomas  Oavenporl 


A  BUSINESS  RESEARCHER’S 
INTEREST 


{www.brint.co£Q/ OrgLmg.htm) 

This  site  provides  thousands  of 
pointers  to  other  resources  on  the 
Web  dealing  with  Organizational 
Knowiedge  Management  and 
Organizational  Learning,  Incliding 
articles,  books,  bibtiograpbies 
and  tools. 


SVEIBY- KNOWLEDGE 
MANAGEMENT 

.  {www2,eis.n€t.au/'-karIerik/index. 
html) 

This  Australian  site  provides  an  intoo- 
ductlon  to  knovsdedge  organizaions, 
lists  books  and  articles  and  provides 
links  to  research.  Two  unusual  fea- 
tores  are  links  to  the  sites  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  companies  that  practice 
knowledge  management  and  a 
description  of  Tango,  a  model  which 
clarifies  the  business  logic  behind 
the  knowiedge  orpnlzatlon. 


STANFORD  LEARNING 
ORGANIZATION  WEB  (SLOW) 

(wvvw-Iekad.stanforti.eciu/ 
group/SLOW)  .  ■  '  . 

SLOW  Is  an  Informal  netomrk  of 
Stanford  researchers,  staff,  stu- 
,  dents  and  businesspeople  interest¬ 
ed  in  learning  organizations.  One  of 
SLOW’s  Interests  Is  the  use  of  lofor- 


matlon  techwlo®  to- enable  team  , 
leainlng  and  ieariiing  eonimanltles. 
The  site  Inciiides  references  to  artk 
eles,  books,  ^deos  and  other 
resources.  •  : . 

MIT  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEARNING 
NETWORK 

{learmng.n5it.edu) 

The  sit®  Is  run  by  MIT's  Center  for  ■ 
Organizational  Loarnfitg,  a  parlner- 
ship  between  researchers  and 


maftr  corporations  ids©  are  build¬ 
ing  learning  organizations. 


INTERNATIONAL  WORKPLACE 
STUDIES  PROGRAM  (iWSP) 

Uwsp.lvuman.-corneli.edu) 

Through  the  IWSP,  Cornell  Unlversfr 
ty  conducts  research  on  iinovatlw 
workplace  strate^es.  This  site .  , 
iiiciudes  white  papers  about  collab' 
ofatloB  and  Inmiralife  work  envi¬ 
ronments. 


RENAISSANCE  SOLUTIONS 

■'  ■(www.rcM.coBa);;  ■■  ■;' 

This  site,  sponsored  by  a  manage- 
menl  consutting  finn,  liwluies 
white  papers  and.  notlces  of  upcofii- 
Ing  semliars,  conferences  and 
schedules  of  ©vento  01  continuous,  ■ 

I  leafning  and  other- topics.  - . . 


INNOVATION  ASSOCIATES  WEB  SITE 

(world-std-CDm/f-ia) 

This  firm  focuses  on  strateges  for 
learning  orpnliafloiis  and  innova¬ 
tion,  change  and  growth.  This  site 
Includes  public  training  programs,  \ 
customized  onsRe  training  and  lists 
of  educational  materials. - 


teltech  resource  network 

(v/ww,reivech.corn) 

Teltech  Resource  Notwork  Is  a, 
.leading  lndepsnd©i!t  provider  of 
teefinlcai  research,  analysis  and ' 
consulting  serrtces  to  II.S.  indus¬ 
try.. 


KNOWLEDGE,  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PERFORMANCE 

(wwvRfcnowIedgeinc.com) 

Knowledge,  Inc.  is  a  monthly  execu-  - 
tlto  newslttttr.that^cowrs  trends 
in  InferniiioB  tochnoloaf,  organiza- 
tlonal  leafnitig  and  taiowlidge  Man¬ 
agement 


BUSINESS  TRANSFORMATION 
BOOK  CAFE 

(www.yisioB-tiest.com/ 
j  BTBoofcCafe  and  www.vision- 
I  aest.cOm/BTBookCafc/KGarden) 

I  Hie  Cafe,  ron  by  Business  Transfor- 
■  matlO-R,  enables. ^bal  conversa- . 

I  tions  .where'  etocotlves,  'labor  lead- 

Iii .  ers,.;  managers,  professionals,  ■ 
entrepreneurs  and  all  interested  In 
.business  caii  explore  the  deeper . .. 
issues  which  shape  our  working 
life. 

LEARNING-ORG  DIALOG 
I  ON  LEARNING  ORGANIZATIONS 

I  (worlcl.std.copi/fIo) 

\  This  site  Inciucies  discussion 
I  dialogs  about  learning. organtia- 
ions.  ftlnclodes  Ififormatlon  about 
■  a  LearnIngGrg  mailing  .list  and 
I  archive,  as  well  as  an  amusing  sec- 
■-  tiofl  01  pooplo’s  responses  to  the 
question,  “Why.  a  Learning  Organi- 
latlonf  ”  Spansored  .by  ftichard. 
Karasi,. speaker,  facilitator  and 
trainer,  on  learntof  orgaifeatlons.- 


THE  FIFTH  DISCIPLINE  FIELDBOOK/ 
RESOURCES  CONNECTION 

(www..fieMfcook..€6-iH). . 

Stateges,  tools,  and  connoctloiis- 
foi  building  a  ioarnlng  organiiatton, 
based. on.  Peter  Songe’s  popular.  ' . 
book  on.  learning  organizations. 

OTHER  MAGAZINE  RESOURCES 

FastCoropany  Magazine,  (www.fast- 
companyxom)  CIO  Magazine 
■(wwwxio.com) 
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Avoiding  the  Wrong  People 


is  not  enough;  you  also  need  people 
with  the  right  attitude.  If  employ¬ 
ees  see  themselves  as  “processors,” 
knowledge  management  will  never 
work.  The  company  adjusted  its 
plan:  Those  who  wished  to 
remain  as  processors  were 
assigned  to  jobs  where  that’s  what 
they  do;  those  who  wanted  to  chanm. 
were  moved  from  untrained,  reac 
tive  positions 


KNOWLEDGE  management 
depends  on  people  —  specifically 
knowledge  workers.  Sometimes 
though,  companies  try  to  turn  the 
wrong  kind  of  people  into  knowl¬ 
edge  workers. 

What  do  I  mean  by  the  “wrong 
people?”  Consider  this  case: 

A  financial  services  company 
wanted  to  re-engineer  its  core 
processes  and  related  information 
systems  for  underwriting,  billing 
and  issuance.  One  objective  was  to 
transform  two  groups  of  people  who 
work  with  the  planned  system  — 
analysts  and  processors  who  entered 
data  about  the  bond  operations  — 
into  knowledge  workers  who  sup¬ 
port  each  other.  This  would  allow 
the  processors  to  take  on  new  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  underwriting. 

However,  the  company  failed  to 
make  a  critical  connection:  Man¬ 
agement  didn’t  understand  the  per¬ 
sonal  values  of  the  processors,  those 
things  which  people  really  care 
about  in  their  work.  Unlike  the  ana¬ 
lysts,  the  processors  didn’t  have  col¬ 
lege  degrees  and  didn’t  have  any 
training  in  underwriting.  Many  felt 
they  didn’t  have  the  information  or 
training  needed  to  do  things  dif¬ 
ferently.  But  there  was  another 
major  constraint:  Most  of  them  had 
the  attitude  of  a  clerk  rather  than 
a  creative  thinker.  They  liked  pro¬ 
cessing  claims  and  were  simply  not 
interested  in  this  new  role. 

The  lesson?  Having  a  new  system 


trained,  proactive  positions.  All  were 
more  satisfied  with  their  work. 

There  are  real  and  immediate 
benefits  to  developing  knowledge 
management  strategies,  activities  and 
related  systems  in  your  organization. 
But  they  can  be  hard  to  achieve  if 
you  don’t  follow  a  few  steps: 

■  Don’t  develop  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  systems  for  the  sake  of  col¬ 
lecting  great  information. 

■  Put  knowledge  to  work  daily  to 
benefit  people,  boost  performance 
and  improve  value. 

■  When  you  begin  your  first  knowl¬ 
edge  management  project,  aim  to 
produce  a  quick  business  benefit 
that  others  can  appreciate. 


■  Focus  on  acquiring  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  most  relevant  information 
assets  out  of  all  the  sources  available. 

■  Take  the  time  to  develop  software 
and  create  methodologies  for  access¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  knowledge. 

■  Remember  that  you  need  to 
understand  how  people  think,  not 
just  what  they  know. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to 
approach  knowledge  management, 
but  deal  with  it  we  must  for  success 
in  the  21st  century.  As  one  of  my 
favorite  professors,  James  Brian 
Quinn  at  Dartmouth  College’s  Amos 
Tuck  School,  put  it  recently:  “The 
only  two  economies  of  scale  today 
are  distribution  and  information.” 
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